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EDUCATION NEWS. 

1. A Committee appointed last year by the 
Legislature of Georgia, to report a School Sys- 
tem for the State, to the present Session, say, 
that there are in Georgia 83,000 children who 
ought to be in School, but only 25,000 have the 
advantages of any education whatever. 

2. The School System reported by this intel- 
ligent Committee is an admirable one. We 
wish it not only adopted, but thorough!y carried 
oul by the hearty co-operation of the people. 

3. The Legislature of Kentucky has just 
passed a law establishing a System of Educa- 
tion throughout the State. It should be a good 
one, after waiting so long. It will pe found in 
another column of this paper. 

4. Great eflurts are now making on the Island 
of Java for common education. This Island 
belongs to Holland. 

5. A large meeting has again been held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, for the improvement of Com- 
mon Schools. A very able address was pre- 
sented by the meeting, in connection with some 
judicious, intelligent resolutions and discus- 
sions. The following was, (and we duly appre- 
eiate the testimony of respect,) presented and 
adopted : 

6. Resolved, That the President and Secretary 
of this Convention,-be requested to invite Mr. 
J. Orvitte Taytor, to come and lecture in this 
county, and to circulate his valuable publica- 
tions, on the subject of Common Schools. 

This recognition of our humble efforts, by 





the people of Ohio, is certainly encouraging. 

7. According tothe statements made at the 
meeting in Cleveland, it appears that the ave- 
rage price per month, paid male teachers during 
the winter school, is $14. The average price, 
paid female teachers, during the summer 
months, is $1 25 per week, or $5 00 per month. 
The average number of months, in which 
schools are kept in operation, during the year, 
in the different townships, is about eight. 

8. A Manuat Lasor Scnoou.—Petitions are 
circulating in Dutchess Co. asking an act to 
raise atax of $20,000 for the education of poor 
children. 

This isa noble undertaking, and should act 
as an exairple for the other Counties. Taxes 
raised for education are like vapors which rise 
only to come down again and fertilize the 


earth. 
9. The Hon. J. S. Buckingham hassubscribed 


for 200 copies of this paper to be sent to Great 
Britain. Along With each number he has sent 
the following on a slip of paper: 

10. “ To the Friends of Education in Great 
Britain.—Nothing has given me more pleasure 
since my arrival in. America, than to witness 
the efforts making here for the diffusion and 
improvement of Education for the humblest 
classes of the community; and as the paper 
which I take the liberiy to forward you here- 
with, appears to me the best model I have ever 
seen ip any country, of a cheap and attractive, 
as well as instructive organ of public informa- 
tion, I hope that many of the Friends of Educa- 
tion in Britain will be induced to use their in- 
fluence in establishing similar cheap, useful, 
moral, and instructive papers for the humbler 
classes there. J. 8. Buckincaam.” 

ll. Mr. E. C. Delavan has set aside $2000 tobe 
expended in paying an Agent who is to call on 
every family in Saratoga County with useful 
Books and Periodicals, asking subscriptions and 
purchases at the cost price, This paper is one of 
the works which the agent, the Rev. Mr. Red- 
field, will take subscriptions for. 

12. Mr. Redfield is every way fitted for this 
important mission, and we wish him a hearty 
reception in every dwelling in Saratoga Coun- 
ty. This is one of the noblest efforts of the day. 
May it present an example for individuals in 
other Counties in the State. 

13. A County Society for the improvement of 
Common Schools has been formed in Yates 
County, N. ¥. Wm. Chapin, Esq. of Penn 
Yan, in connection with others, we are glad to 
see, feels a deep interest in this great subject. 





Yates County may, and will, we trust, show how 
mnch can be done in each County in the State, 
by a society and a few active men. The whole 
county can :be aroused, if some one in each 
town will take hold of the subject in earnest. 

14. We have received the First Annual Re- 
port of the Superintendent of Common Schools 
in Ohio, through the Hen. Samuel Lewis, the 
Superintendent. We will remark on this able 
document in our next number. 

15. On the evenings of the 13th and 14th of 
last month, we addressed two very large au- 
diences in Providence, Rhode Island. That 
small State, we are glad to see, is disposed, not 
to be called the “ Empire State,” or the “Key 
State,” but the Educating State: She has some 
fine spirits to lead on to this honorable condi- 
tion. In our next will be some account of the 
schools and school system of Providence. 

16. A large meeting has been held in Detroit, 
Mich.,for the improvement of Common Schools. 
The Hon. C. C. Trowbridge, and Gov. Mason, 
we are happy to see, took a deep interest in the 
subject. 

17. Mr. O. G. Steele, of Buffalo, N. Y. has 
accepted the office of Superintendent of Public 
Schools in that city. This gentleman, in ability 
and disposition, is well qualified for this high 
office. 


A HINT FROM THIS PAPER. 


1. We take the following extract from the 
Report of a Committee, appointed by a conven- 
tion in Ohio, ‘‘ to consider the expediency of es- 
tablishing a paper like the Common School 
Assistant.” 

2.“*What a vast amount of information could 
be disseminated in twelve months among our 
western people, in relation to Common Schools, 
by a paper devoted to their improvement. How 
much valuable knowledge would such a paper 
carry into the cities and towns, and villages of 
this prosperous land. 

3. How many minds would it arouse toaction, 
and how- many parents would it stimulate to 
exertion, What a change would it produce in 
the organization of schools. What an improve- 
ment would it make in school books ; how many 
useless ones would it exclude from youth, and 
how many valuable ones would it introduce. 

4. How many school-houses situated on an 
unpleasant and sterile spot, bleak, desolate, and 
uncomfortable, without a tree, or blind, or shade, 
to shelter them from the scorching rays of sum- 
mer, or the bleak winds of winter, would it an- 
nihilate. What a multitude of teachers now 
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engaged in learning ‘‘young ideas how to shoot,’ 
would it force to seek some other employment. 

5. How many different systems of Common 
School instruction would it hold up for the ex- 
amination of the public. How many important 
facts relating to schools would it present to the 
mind, eversearching after“ things new and old.” 
How many different opinions, would it send 
forth to be combated by other opinions. How 
much truth would it bring to light. And how 
much would it regulate, arrange, and organize 
our schools, which are now inas much disorder 
and confusion as the affairs of Canada.” 

6. It gratifies us much to witness such exer- 
tions, and to see so strong an approval of a pa- 
per exclusively devoted to education. This 
Paper has revolutionized, to a great extent, pub- 
lic opinion on the great subject of the people’s 
education ; and it is now so successful, and 
productive of so much good, that its effects pre- 
sent the strongestargument in favor of establish- 
ing similar works in various sections of the 
country. 

7. We say to our western friends, that the 
good influences you so justly predict of a paper 
like this sheet will be more than realized. We 
hope that the time isnot distant when every 
State ‘shall consider the necessity of establish- 
ing a paper like the Common School Assistant.” 

8. This periodical has never paid for the 
printing and paper, but has expended over two 
thousand dollars more than its receipts. The 
reward it gets is, in the consciousness of exert- 
ing a great elevating influence; and greatly 
will that reward be increased if similar efforts, 
(looking to the great good already done), shall 
give us as many papers advocating the “ Peo- 
ple’s College,” as there are now advocating the 
subject of temperance. 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

1. The children of Kentucky have long been 
lifting up their cry for a School System that 
would give them a good English Education. 
From the best sources we learn that there must 
be in that state at least 100,000 young minds,— 
freemen—CitizensKings !!—crowding up into the 
active relations of manhood without even the 
meagre education of a Common School!! This 
long earnest prayer for light and knowledge has 
been heard and answered. The owlline of the 
system now adopted is as follows. 

2. A fund is created, to be devoted exclusive- 
ly to the Common Schools, and divided among 
the several counties, according to the number 
of children in each county. It would be better, 
if they had divided the money in each county 
according to the number of children that had 
been to school at least three months during the pre- 
ceding year. 

3. The Law makes a “ Board of Education,” 
to consist of three—the Secretary of State—At- 
torney General—and a Superintendent of Com- 
monSchools, who isthe chairman of this“Board,” 





and appointed by the Governor with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

4. The Superintendent holds his office fortwo 
years, and his duties are to prepare an annual 
Report to the Legislature on the condition and 
improvement of Schools, to apportion the School 
Money among the Counties, and alsoamong the 
Schools in each County. He has to certify to 
the Auditor each apportionment and give notice 
of it to the County Clerk. 

5. The above are all his duties, enforced by 
the Law. Butheshouldbe required to do much 
morethanthis. Heshould,in addition, prescribe 
a Course of Studies for the Schools, and see that 
the Schools were furnished with a suitable uniform 
series of books, 

6. He should publish a monthly Paper, to be 
sent to each School and each Schoo! officer, and 
containing all the improvements in teaching, in 
School Government, and inthe faithful perform- 
ance of School duties, which the Superintendent 
can obtain, from this and foreign countries. 

7. He should also travel over the state at least 
six months in the year, to examine Schools, the 
fidelity of School officers, and give addresses to 
enlighten public opinion on the great subject of 
the People’s Education. In this way, he would 
detect negligence, discern deficiencies and ex- 
hort all to active duties. But it will be a long 
time before we can get a good School law; and 
we must not go too far in advance of the times, 
lest we earn the imputation of a “ theorist.” 

8. The Surveyors of each County, in con- 
nection with other persons, to be appointed by 
the County courts, are to divide the counties in- 
to School districts. Each district shall contain 
not less than 30 nor more than 50 children be- 
tween the ages of 5and 16. The performance 
of these duties they must report to the clerk of 
the County Court. 

9. Each County can tax itself to the amount 
of the sum obtained from the School Fund by 
said County, if it chooses to do so, at the county 
meetings. No county is required to tax itself 
any thing for education, in order to get itsshare 
of the School Fund. And this we think is 
wrong. 

10. The Law should have required each 
county to tax the real estate in the county, asum 
of twice the value received from the School 
Fund. 

11.FiveCommissioners of Schools areappoint- 
ed ineach County. The duties of the Commis- 
sioners are to apply for, and divide the money 
(received from the State Fund or raised by tax) 
among the districts in the county—to make an- 
nual reports to the County Clerk of the whole 
number of Schools, the length of time a School 
shall have been kept in each district, the amount 
of moneyreceived byeach,the number of children 
taught, and the number living in each district 
between the ages of 5 and 16. 

12, The Commissioners should do more than 
this, They should report the condition of the 





School Houses, the wages of teachers, their 
qualifications, &c. &c. It is surprising that 
these duties were not included. 

13. EachSchool District is to elect five trustees, 
a clerk and a collector. In voting for a Trustee, 
qualifications for voting for the State Elections 
are required. The Commissioners are a body 
corporate and politic. 

14. No School District can get its share of the 
public money before it has organized a School, 
and built a Schovl House at the expense of the 
district. The County Commissioners are to keep 
the School Houses in repair, hire teachers and 
pay their wages. 

15. The Trustees have the right to tax every 
white male person in a district over 21 years of 
age the sumof 50 cents annually, for the support 
ot the school. 

16. These are some of the prominent features 
of this Systema. It is adopted doubtless, with 
the expectation of gradual improvement. The 
Law however has now some excellent features, 
and willdo much good if carried out by the people. 


BUFFALO. 

The following letter will show that the citi- 
zens of Buffalo are about to follow the noble ad- 
vice of Epictetus, who said, ‘‘It is better to 
raise the souls of our citizens than the roofs of 
their houses,”—Eb. 

Buffalo, Feb’y 13, 1838. 
To J. Orvitte Taytor, Esq : 

Sir—Having recently accepted the office of 
Superintendent of Common Schools for th: 
city of Buffalo, I am desirous of openiag a 
correspondence with you for the purpose of 
informing myself more fully upon the subject. 

Iam fully aware of its importance, and feel 
disposed to take hold of the business strongly, 
and if possible to place the Common Schools of 
this city on as good a footing as those of any 
other city. Ihave found them in a wretched 
condition, and neglected and run down in a most 
shameful manner. The Common Council have, 
however, shown a strong disposition to co-ope- 
rate in improving them, and have authorized 
me to take the necessary steps to obtain from 
good sources all the information I can, prepara- 
tory to general and permanentreform. There 
will in the spring be several school houses 
built, and I desire, if you have any plans of 
school houses, to forward them to me by mail. 
I wish you also to forward to me the Common 
School Assistant complete from its commence- 
ment, and continue to my address eight copies 
of the present volume of the work. I want one 
for myself, and one for each school district 
teacher in the city. I willsend the money for 
all, upon the reccipt of the bill. I am also de- 
sirous of giving each teacher a copy of your 
“ District School.” I have understood that the 
Cincinnati school houses are very good. Have 
you any plans of them? I think of purchasing 
for each istrict,a Terrestrial Globe. Who 
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makes the best ? and at what price can they be 
obtained? Excuse this short letter, as I intend 
to write you more at length hereafter, if you 
feel disposed to impart some of your extensive 
knowledge of this important subject to an earnest 
inquirer. Yours very respectfully, 
O. G. STEELE, 
Sup. of Com. Schools, city of Buffalo. 


We are happy in presenting our readers with 
an article from the Hon. J. S. Buckingham. 
This will be esteemeda rare treat. The strong 
commendation this distinguished gentleman 
pays this paper, calling it the ‘best model” he 
has ever seen, is truly encouraging to us, and 
must be equally pleasing to our subscribers who 
have so nobly brought this effort forward. 


ON THE PRINCIPLES, MEANS, AND 
END OF EDUCATION. 
Written for the Common School Assistant, 
BY J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 

1. I have been favored with the privilege 
of examining and perusing a complete series 
of the Common School Assistant, from its 
commencement to the present time ; and I 
have derived so much pleasure from its 
contents, that I am anxious to show my 
sense of its interest and importance, in some 
suitable and becoming manner. 

2. I feel also an ambition to be numbered 
among the intelligent and philanthropic 
spirits who have thrown such a charm over 
its pages, by their simple, clear, instructive, 
and beautiful contributions to the general 
fund of information which it contains ; and 
therefore I desire to be permitted, at a hum- 
ble distance, to follow their bright example. 

3. The personal acquaintance which I 
have had the advantage of enjoying with 
its amiable and accomplished conductor, 
and the many agreeable conversations we 
have shared together in the cordial confi- 
dence of a domestic circle, has had the ef- 
fect of strengthening this feeling in a high 
degree ; though the interest I have always 
felt, throughout a long and eventful life, in 
the advancement of education, would have 
been sufficient, without such stimulus, to 
have given this desire birth. 

4, The Common School Assistant, though 
so modest in its pretensions, and so cheap 
in its price, is the only newspaper I ever 
remember to have seen, in any country, of 
which not only every page, but every line, 
may be read with advantage and pleasure, 
by all persons of pure taste and benevolent 
dispositions. 

5. In all other vehicles of public intelli- 
gence in which Political Events are detailed, 
there are mingled with the News of the Day 





more or less of details that are either un- 
interesting, except to very limited classes, 
or frivolous and unimportant to thinking 
minds, or offensive and revolting to moral 
and refined tastes. But in this, from the 
first page to the last, every subject treat- 
ed of is free from either of the objec- 
tions named, and may generally be read 
with pleasure by the most profound philo- 
sopher, and with entertainment and instruc- 
tion by the least informed. 

6. To enrol one’s name among the con- 
tributors to such a Work is therefore an 
honor of which the wisest and the best may 
be proud: and when, in addition to the ex- 
cellence of the means, the noble and ele- 
vated character of the object aimed at as 
the end it seeks to accomplish, is contem- 
plated—the labor of so contributing towards 
its attainment, is consecrated by the loftiest 
considerations that can operate upon the 
heart or mind of man. 

7. What then is the end thus sought to 
be attained? The Improvement of Educa- 
tion, and the extension of its advantages to 
the greatest number of the human family, 
wherever their lot may be cast. And what, 
it may be asked, is the nature of the im- 
provement, so much desired, and the extent 
of the advantages so much eulogized, as 
following in the train of Education ? 

8. The answer to these questions will 
form the subject of my humble contribution, 
which I will endeavor to condense within 
the limited space to which the very nature 
of the publication must necessarily restrict 
every one of its separate departments. 

9. The three great objects of Education 
are, or ought to be—Health, Wisdom, and 
Virtue ; but though these are in themselves 
blessings, the higher view ought to be, to 
regard them rather as means than ends; or, 
as instruments for attaining and securing 
Happiness. 

10. it is matter of certainty, and beyond 
all dispute, that Happiness is the universal 
aim of every human being, however hum- 
ble or however elevated their condition— 
however scanty or however ample their 
means—and however low or however ex- 
alted their propensities. 

11. But from the differences in the origi- 
nal structure of their constitutions—from the 
differences in the circumstances by which 
persons are surrounded from infancy to 
age—from the differences in their associ- 
ates, studies, and pursuits,—this universal 
desideratum, Happiness, is sought after in 
a thousand different ways; some seeking it 





in wealth, some in fame, some in sensual 
enjoyments, some in the indulgence of the 
most vicious inclinations; and these, with 
every variety of shade, and gradation of 
scale, that the ingenuity of man can devise 
or imagine. 

12. Education, however, if so directed as 
to produce Health, Wisdom, and Virtue, 
will be found to be a surer means of ob- 
taining and securing Happiness, in the 
greatest state of perfection, among the larg- 
est number of persons, than any other hu- 
man instrument that can be applied to the 
accomplishment of the same end. 

13. Without Health, the fullest develop- 
ment of the intellectual faculties, and the 
amplest expansion of the moral sentiments, 
will be in constant danger of being con- 
tracted : because every interruption to health 
is not only attended with great pain to the 
sufferer—itself an evil of no ordinary mag- 
nitude—but the feebleness and languor 
which it induces, the peevishness and ir- 
ritability which it creates, predisposes the 
mind to indolence, and the heart to selfish- 
ness, and thus often nips in the bud the 
earliest developments of genius, and blights 
in their infancy the first generous emotions 
of the soul. 

14. Health is thus the first foundation of 
a good Education, and it is best attained 
and secured by uniform temperance in food 
and drink, by avoiding the mere indulgence 
of appetite in either, by confining the diet 
in both to the simplest substances of nutri- 
tion, prepared in the simplest manner—by 
shunning, as the pestilence, the seeds of 
future disease which lurk unseen in highly 
seasoned dishes and in stimulating drinks— 
by following, in short, the plain dictates of 
Nature, in using most abundantly those sub- 
stances which Nature has herself most free- 
ly supplied, in grain for food, and water for 
drink, varied only by such additions and 
admixtures as shall preserve the charac- 
teristics of simplicity and nutriment, but 
without either overloading the stomach 
with excess, or stimulating the blood to in- 
creased action and the brain to increased 
excitement by the use of alcohol in any 
form or shape, as this is unquestionably a 
destructive poison both to mind and body, 
whether taken in the undisguised form of 
ardent spirits, or hidden in the insinuating 
draughts of cider, beer, or wine. 

15. Exercise is also an essential part of 
the Education which is to embrace Health, 
and that not merely in the ordinary form 
of walking or riding, but in the greatest va- 
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riety of movements which the art of Gym- 
nastics can teach. The limbs and the 
muscles, the joints and the tendons of the 
human figure, are provided with a degree 
of strength and elasticity, which are rarely 
or ever developed to their fullest extent ; and 
yet, the design of the Creator, in enduing 
them with such qualities, must have been 
that they should be encouraged, brought 
forth, and appplied to use. 

16. Among the ancient Greeks, who were 
at once the most athletically powerful, the 
most gracefully beautiful, and the most 
brilliantly intellectual people in the world, 
Exercise held an important place in their 
system of Education. Gymnastics were 
universally practised, and hence their skill 
in all athletic exercises—their victories 
over the most overwhelming numbers of 
their enemies in war, and their triumphs in 
the Olympic games in peace. 

17. Hence, too, the perfect symmetry 
and finished beauty of their sculpture, taken 
from the models of their own finely deve- 
loped frames: and hence the intellectual 
perfection, which uninterrupted health, and 
vigorous application of all their mental fa- 
culties, enabled them to attain, in architec- 
ture as well as sculpture, in painting, in 
music, in oratory and poetry, and in the 
highest branches of natural and moral phi- 
losophy. 

18. Air, freely breathed, and abundantly 
supplied, is as necessary an element of 
Health, as Temperance and Exercise; and 
thus it is that, like grain for food, and water 
for drink, God has supplied his creatures 
with this element so bountifully. It is per- 
fectly easy to train the most delicate consti- 
tutions in the open air, and to let them be as 
freely supplied with it by night as by day: 
and such constitutions invariably improve 
by the exposure. 


19. The contrast of the opposite system, 
of confinement in closed rooms, may be 
seen fn observing the limbs, stature, and 
complexion of those who live much in the 
open air, such as seamen, pilots, and fisher- 
men, peasants, woodmen, and huaters, 
coachn.en, messengers, and boatmen.— 
Whenever these lead temperate lives, and 
do not injure their constitutions by excess, 
they are robust, vigorous, and ruddy: 
while the dwellers in crowded factories— 
the occupants of warehouses and counting- 
houses—the sedentary lawyer or student— 
the dwellers in the narrow streets of densely 
peopled cities, who from various causes de- 
prive themselves, or are deprived by their 














position, of a full supply and frequent 
change of fresh and wholesome air, are 
comparatively feeble, emaciated, and pale : 
and in what is called fashionable life, and 
especially among females, the same effects 
are produced by late hours, crowded ball- 
rooms, inappropriate nutriment, and undue 
excitement hoth of body and mind. 

20. The second object of Education is, or 
should be, the attainment of Wisdom.— 
This, in its more enlarged acceptation, 
usually means something more than mere 
knowledge of facts, or what is generally 
called extensive information: as men may 
be very learned without being wise, and 
gifted with great faculties of acquiring 
knowledge, without the higher power of di- 
recting that knowledge to great and noble 
ends. Though men, however, may be learned 
and intelligent, without being wise—there 
can be no Wisdom that is not based on in- 
telligence, with the addition of experience, 
discretion, and sound judgment as the result 
of these. 

21. There are two modes of acquiring 
this knowledge, which, if well pursued, lead 
ultimately to Wisdom, The one is, by ex- 
ercising the powers of observation, with 
which every rational being is more or less 
gifted, and thus discovering, analyzing, and 
unravelling facts, causes, and results, and 
recording and classifying these in the mem- 
ory, as materials on which the reasoning 
powers are to be exercised. 

22. The other is, to acquire, by the read- 
ing of books, by the tuition of teachers, and 
by inquiring of the better informed and 
more experienced, the knowledge amassed 
by those who have lived in past times, as 
well as by our contemporaries, so as to be- 
come acquainted with the accumulated 
facts and observations, discovered and made 
by a thousand different minds, 


23. The best method of learning is to 
unite these two processes in one: and for- 
tunately they do not hinder, but materially 
assist each other: so that he who reads the 
greatest number of well chosen books, will 
profit most by the oral discourses and living 
conversation of intelligent and experienced 
men ; and he who enjoys the greatest shure 
of both of these, will become the most skil- 
ful in his power, and most successful in his 
application of that power, to make daily 
and hourly observations on the events that 
are passing around him, and the objects 
that he sees, in society, in nature, and in 
art: till industrious application will secure 
him a large stock of valuable information— 





which, enriched by experience, and temper- 
ed by discretion and sound judgment, will 
lead to the highest attainable degree of hu- 
man Wisdom. 

24. Virtue, the loftiest and most important 
of the three steps in Education, may exist, to 
a certain extent, without the highest degree 
of health and intelligence: as this is a 
moral quality, usually the result of princi- 
ples, examples, and habits combined. 

25. But the highest perfection of Virtue 
will be more likely to be attained, and much 
more likely to be permanently secured, 
when it is based on the enjoyment of per- 
fect health, with all the noble emotions and 
generous sympathies, which the full flow 
of health inspires ; and in extensive informa- 
tion and enlarged experience, with all the 
clearness, firmness, and durability which 
these must give to priuciples, and all their 
reasons, operations, and bearings upon the 
best interests of mankind. Virtue, then, 
which is the full discharge of all the duties 
which man owes to every class of his fellow 
creatures, is more clearly perceived and un- 
derstood, (in as far as it is capable of being 
taught by principles, maxims, and rules,) by 
the most intelligent: it is more easily 
adopted and practised by those whose ha- 
bits are the most temperate, orderly, and 
well-displined ; and it will be most perma- 
nently and cheerfully followed out by those 
who, in addition to intelligence and tem- 
perance, have enjoyed the advantage of 
forming virtuous habits, after the models of 
those by whom they have been surrounded, 
or with whom they have associated from 
infancy to age. 

26. It will be seen then, that though Health, 
Wisdom, and Virtue, are, or should be, the 
principal objects of Education, yet each would 
be less efficient alone, than when conjoined with 
the others: and that, consequently, regarding 
them all as instruments for the attainment of 
Happiness, which the Poet has emphatically 
described as “ our being’s end and aim ”—that 
svstem of Education will be most perfect, which 
shall embrace the highest degree of excellence 
in each: and that the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number of our fellow beings will be 
best secured, and rendered enduring for the 
greatest length of time, by the promotion and 
extension of such a System as this throughout 
every district, county, and State, in this great 
and powerful Union: and from thence, by pre- 
cept, example, and practice, still further ex- 
tending it over all the habitable surface of the 
globe, tillit shall embrace the uttermost corners 
of the earth, and include within its ample circle 
every member of the great human family, 
which has but one God for its father—and 
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ought to have but one object in its existence :— 
namely, the study of the wonders and the beau- 
ties of his creation, the mest perfect cultivation 
ef all the faculties with which He has gified 
them, and the performance of the most dignified 
and elevated homage which man can pay to his 
Creator—in the perpetual exercise of love to his 
fellow creatures—and the exertion of every ef- 
fort to produce the largest amount of happiness 
for all. 

27. I have thus endeavored to answer the first 
question proposed, as to what are the principles, 
means, object, and end of. education: but there 
remain several others, auxiliary to this, which 
Iam equally anxious to discuss. Whether, in 
the course of my journies through this country, 
I shall be able, amidst the multiplicity of other 
engagements, to command time and opportunity 
for such discussions, I know not; but I shall 
never want the inclination to contribute my 
share of labor towards the elucidation of all the 
deeply interesting questions that spring out of 
this most important subject ; and if the occasions 
cf leisure should present themselves, the foll »w- 
ing, among others, shall have their due conside 
ration: 

28. What are the advantages and pleasures 
to Individuals, arising from Education; and 
what the pains and penalties to which those who 
are uneducated must necessarily be subject ? 

29. What are the benefits to Nations from an 
educated population; and what the national 
evils inseparable from general ignorance ? 

30. What is the best System of genera! Edu- 
cation, adapted to the general wants and general 
pursuits of all classes? 

31. What is the duty of Government on the 
subject of Education, and to what extent should 
itemploy its resources and exercise its authori- 
ty to promote it ? 

32. What is the duty of Citizens, and Heads 
of Families, both rich and poor, in assisting the 
public authorities to promote general Educa- 
ticn ? 

33. The answers to these questions could 
hardly fail to be useful and interesting: and if 
health, leisure, and opportunity, permit me, I 
shall cheerfully endeavor to supply them. 


THE BIBLE IN SCHOOLS. 


1, Within the last three or four months there 
has been in many parts of this State and in 
Ohio, long and frequent discussions on the pro- 
priety of using the Bible as a class book in 
Common Schools. These meetings have cre- 
ated much excitement, and in many instances, 
we are sorry to say, there have been strong, de- 
nunciary proceedings. 

2. The Legislature of New York has even 
been petitioned (we are happy to say, however, 
by only fourteen individuals) to exclude all 
Schools, permitting “singing, praying, and 
reading the Scriptures,” from their portion of 
the Public School Fund. 


3. The Report which this petition called out, 
and which was writien by the Hon. D. D. Bar- 
nard, member of the Assembly from Aibany, 
does great honor to the scholarship ani high 
moral principles of its distinguished author. 

4. We cannot give our assistance more ef- 
fecifully to this important question, than by 
making some extracts from Mr. Barnard’s Re- 
port. We have some peculiar views of our 
own, however, on this subject, which will be 
given after the extracts, 

* * * * * 


5. Moral instruction is quite as important to 
the object had in view in popular educution, as 
intellectual instruction; it 1s indispensable to 
that object. But to make such instrucuon ef. 
fective, should be given according to the best 
code of morals known to the country and the 
age; and that code, it is universally conceded, is 
contained in the Bible. 

6. Hence the Bible, as containing that code, 
and for the sake of teaching and illus’ rating 
ihat code, so far from being arbitrarily excluded 
from our schools, ought to be in common use in 
them. 

7. Keeping all the while in view the object of 
popular education ; the necessity of fitting the 
people, by moral as well intellectual discipline, 
tor seif-government, no one can doubi that any 
system of instruction which overlooks the 
training and informing of the moral faculties 
must be wretchedly and fatally defetrive. 

8. Crime and int lecual cultivation merely, 
so far from being dissociated in history and 
Stalistics, are anhappily old acquaintances and 
tried friends To neglect the mora! powers in 
education, is to educate not quiie half the man. 

9. To cultivate the intellect only is to unhinge 
the mind and destroy the essential balance of the 
mental powers; it isto light up a recess only 
the better to show how dark it is. And if this 
is al] that is done in popular education, then no- 
thing, literally nothing, is done towards crealing 
and establishing public virtue and forming a 
moral people. 

10. The moral powers then must be informed 
and cultivated in our schools. Children must 
be instructed in moral truth, and be taught to 
feel habitually the force of moral obligation ; 
and to do this according to the best standard, 
the use of the Bible for that purpose cannot be 
dispensed with. 

11. So it is believed that the great majority of 
our people think, and wherever they think so in 
the towns they will ot course, by their proper 
officers, order and direct the course of instruction 
accordingly. * * * * 

12 Your committee have now given the rea- 
son why they think the Christian code of 
morals should be taught in our schools as an 
indispensable part of our system of popular in- 
struction; and why the Bible should be em- 
ployed for that purpose. There are other rea- 
sons why it is exceedingly desirable and im- 
portant that,this book should be generally used 
in our schools and seminaries, instead of being 
arbitrarily excluded, as these petitioners re- 
quire. 

13. But we do not deem it necessary to detail 
those reasons. If the Bible should be studied 
for its moral principles, it should be studid also 
asa history and asa classic. As an authentic nar- 
rative of events, the most extraordinary and the 
most interesting any where recorded of our 
race, it is invaluable; and there is nothing, and 
can be nothing, to supply its place. 

14. And such isthe nature and antiquity of 





its story, that no education in this department of 





knowledge, not the most elementary, can be had 
without sume acquaintance wiih is contents, 
And then as a Classic, if generaily employed as 
such, it would certainly supply a want which no 
other book can. 

15. The taithful and critical study of the 


| English language, in its purity, by the youth of 


cur country, is immensely imporiant ; atid itis 
confidently believed, that no where can there be 
found in the same compass, halt as many spe- 
cimens of beautiful and pnre Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage, as in the Bible. 

16. And we think it may be safely said that, 
since the publication of the present English 
Bible, as translated under the orders of King 
Jaines, ho writer or speaker in that language, 
can be named, who has acquired any just ce- 
lebrity for the simpli-ily, strength and beauty of 
his diction, who has not been mainly indebted 
to that book tor his excellence in that particular. 
Mr. Fox declared, that if he was ever elcquent, 
it was bevause he had faithtully studicd the 
book of Job. * * * 


17. How admirably does the report close! It 
points out the true mode of meeting every me- 
morial, petition, or moral question. Letour re- 
plies always be by arguments, appealing to rea- 
son andtruth. The report finishes thus: 

18. We would always hear; we would al- 
ways consider; and we would always reply only 
by argument and by appeals to reason and to 
truth. Itisin this way that the committee have 
intended to meet the complaints of thi se memos 
rialists; and with what success they may have 
done so, must now be left to the jadgment of the 
house and the country 

The committee recommend to the house the 
adoption of the following resolution. 

Resolved, That the prayer of the memorialists 
be not granted. 

19. Our own views on the use of the Bible in 
Common Schools are these: the Bible should 
not be used as an easy reading book. If ehil- 
dren are tasked in this book, ifthey sre whipped 
over it, if their minds are pained and racked in 
trying to spell and pronounce its words, their 
early associations with it will be anything but 
cheerful or instructive. 

20. If we in our younger days learn such 
a destructive familiarity with the Bible, as we 
must, by holding it in the hands afier the task is 
learned, or throwing it on the floor under the 
feet— as may be the case—we must necessarily, 
in some measure, lose that reverence for the in- 
spired Word which ought to fill the mind when- 
ever we read its divine lessons, 

21. But worst of all is this: by using the Bi- 
ble as an easy reading book, we get the habit of 
pronouncing its words without attending to its 
meaning. Children read to obtain a facility in 
pronouncing words. They are seldom required 
to know the meaning. But such practice, if 
ever, should never be on the Bible. 

22. When this book is used the mind should 
be filled with thought and feeling. We believe 
that the principal reason of so much unprofita- 
ble compulsory reading of the Bible in after 
life, is found in the early habit formed in school, 
of only looking at the words, and making the 
end and aim of reading the fluent pronun- 





ciation of mere verbiage. 
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23. Alithe early associations with the Bible 
should be delighiful; and we should always 
luok to this book with joy and reverence. 

24 Let the child then read this book as a 
privilege, not as a task—as a great book of du- 
ties, not as a book containing merely words to 
be spelled ; and let there be a sacred reverence 
and a frestiness whenever the Bible is brought 
before the children. 

25. It should he read to the school morn- 
ing and evening by the teacher; read with in- 
terest, and intelligibly ; and the teacher should 
govern his pupils by appealing to it as the great 
standard of truth and duty. 

26. We hope that our readers will understand 
us. We wish the Bible taught, and loved, and 
understood—but we do not wish it used as a 
ragged, familiar task-book, to be whipped over, 
and from which we are to learn words, and only 
whole chapters of words, without obtaining any 
meaning. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


1. Sound.—In the last number we proved that 
sound is made by theirembling movement of some 
body that has been struck by some object or by 
the wind. This trembling produces waves or 
agitations in the air, which strike the ear. 

2. Now, a discord is made when these waves 
in the air do not run regularly one after the 
other, at equal distances, but some waves, going 
faster than others, must necessarily passthrough 
and mix with them. This unequal motion in 
the circles of air, making confusion, and break- 
ing up regular airy waves, makes a discord. 

3. A large string in a Piano or Harp makes a 
lower, graver sound than a small string—and a 
long string makes, also, a graver sound than a 
shoit one—and a slack string will not make as 
high a tone as one that is drawn tight, although 
of equal length and size. 

4. The high acute sounds, or tones, depends 
on the rapidity of the airy waves. The more 
vibrations of air the string makes in a given 
time the higher will be the tone. Tiaus, the 
bass strings of an instrument make a lower 
sound, because they make less vibrations in the 
same given time. This any one may see who 
will make the experiment on a Guitar, Harp, 
Piano-Forte, or Violin. 

5. There are many remarkable things told of 
the effect of music. The ancients believed that 
a man whesung and played, (called a minstrel, ) 
could cure diseases, and drive away evil spirits. 
David is said to have done the latter to Saul. 

6 Some people have said that as is the Music 
of a Nation so is its Character. Ani they have 
given theirargumentsinthis way. The French 
music is light, frivolous and cheerful; so is the 
French character, theysay. The German mu- 
sic is grave and heavy; so is the German cha- 
racter. 

7. The music of the Italians is soft, effeminate 
and wanton ; so isthe Italian charaeter. The 








music of the Russians is marshal, and warlike; 
so is the Russian character. The music of the 
Americans is vocal and sacred, and we area re- 
ligious, devotional people. 

8. Now, the question comes up, has the music 
made the National character, as writers have 
said, or has the National character made the 
particular style of music? We leave this to 
your young friends to decide. 





POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
GOVERNMENT. 

1. People pay taxes in order to support go- 
vernment. Now most persons think this money 
is taken from them without any thing coming 
back for it. What they lay out themselves they 
get, as they say, their money’s worth; but what 
the tax-gatherer takes from them, they think 
they get nothing for. But this is not so. 

2. What goes to the support of government is 
money well laid out, and brings back to the peo- 
ple ten times as much as it takes from them; for 
it secures peace and order and good laws, with- 
out which no man’s property would be safe, or 
his person secure for a single day. Even abad 
government, therefore, is much better than no 
government at all, and a good government is 
beyond all value. 

3. It cannot be bought at too high a price. 
Still, however, as in every thing else we buy, 
the less it costs the better, provided we get what 
we want, that is, in this case, PROTECTION ABROAD 
AND SECURITY AT HOME, GOOD LAWS, AND A PAITH- 
FUL FULFILMENT OF THEM. 

4. Let us now see how we are to geta truly 
cheap government. We have already seen in 
the last chapter, that things are not therefore 
cheap because they cost little money; for we 
must look not only to what we lay out, but to 
what we get back, so that the highest priced ar- 
ticle may yet often be the cheapest in the end. 

5. Now the same rule of judging what is 
cheap or dear applies to government, where we 
buy the time and services of those whom we 
elect to public office; in all these, from the Pre- 
sident and Governor down to a constable or col- 
lector of taxes, it is their time and services for 
which we bargain in the duties of the office to 
which they are elected. 

6. What we want here, as in other cases, are 
good materials and good workmanship : that is to 
say, we want— 

First, Honesty and integrity of character, in 
order that they may always intend what is right. 
This is the good material. 

7. Second, Knowledge and judgment and skill 
in the particular business to which they are ap- 
pointed, in order they may always be able to 
choose what is right and best for the country. 
This is the good workmanship. 

8. If we fail to get these, or either of them, 
we buy adear article; for such men are like the 
half-made shoes of which we spoke; they are not 
good for what they are wanted; or rather, io 





truth, they are much worse; for in buying poor 
Shoes we get something for our money, but in 
getting ignoraat or dishonest men to rule over 
us, we are buying only our own injury; it is just 
as if we were to pay a doctor to give us poison, 


or a farmer to sow our fields with Canada this- 
tles. 


9. Hence we see, too, why different officers of 
government should be paid different salaries: 
every office dues not want the same degree of 
knowledge and talent. The rule is, the salary 
of every office should be just high enough to pay 
for the services of such a man as the office 
wants, and no more; thus we pay the judges of 
one court $1000 a year, and of a higher $3000; 
because in the latcer we want greater learning 
in the law, and longer experience. 

10. Now suppose, in order to save money, 
we were to pay the last also only $1000, what 
would be the result? There certainly would 
be no want of judges even at that price; for all 
lawyers who are unable to make more than 
that by their practice would be willing to take 
it, while those whose legal learning and talent 
enabled them to make $3000 would not take it. 

11. The consequence of reducing the salary 
would therefore be to get a poorer article: jus- 
tice would not be so well administered, people 
would not have the same security for their per- 
sons and their property; and in this way the 
cuuntry would lose a thousand times as much 
as it saved in the judges’ salary. 

12. In selecting, therefore, a member to Con- 
gress, or the Legislature, we should remember 
that we are paying for his services; that is, we 
buy for the time his knowledge, and his judgment, 
and his honesty ; but if he has little knowledge, 
and a poor judgment, and above all, if he want 
honesty and sound principles, it is evident that 
we have committed a great blunder—we have 
made the same mistake as if we had bought an 
axe with a flaw in it, or a knife without any 
steel, or paid the price of clean wheat for what 
was full of smut or chaff. 

13. Wise and good laws, the article we want, 
must come trom wise and good men ; therefore, 
such only are cheap legislators ; all else are dear 
and extravagant, defrauding the people’s time, 
wasting the people’s money, sometimes by dis- 
honesty, and always by ignorance of what le- 
gislators ought to know and understand. 


NATIONAL OFFICERS. 

1. The government of the United States is 
divided into three great departments—the Ex- 
ecutive, the Legislative, and the Judicial, each 
having distinct duties to perform. 

OF THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

2. The executive officer of government is 

the President. The general duties annexed to 


the office of President have already been con- 
sidered in a previous portion of this work ; but 
as they are obviously too numerous and too 
various to be performed by one man, subordi- 
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nate departments have been created, and the 

duties of their officers prescribed by Congress. 
The departments created are those of State, 

Treasury, War, Navy, Post-office, and Mint. 


I. Of the Department of State. 


3. The presiding officer of this department is 
called Secretary of State. His general duties 
are to conduct all correspondence with foreign 
powers ; to keep the seal of the United States, 
and affix it to all civil commissions signed by 
the President; to preserve, publish, and distri- 
bute the acts and resolutions of Congress; and 
to have the supervision of patents and copy- 
rights, &c. 

The Secretary is assisted in the duties of his 
office by clerks, messengers, watchmen, &c. 


II. Of the Treasury Department. 


4. The object of thisdepartment is to manage 
the moneyed concerns of government. The 
general duties of the Secretary of the Treasury 
are, to prepare and submit to the President or 
to Congress plans for the improvement and 
management of the public revenue, and for the 
support of public credit; to superintend the 
collection and disbursement of the revenue; 
and to report to the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives, when required by either, respecting 
all matters pertaining to his office. 

5. The Secretary is assisted in the business 
of his office by two comptrollers, five auditors, 
a treasurer, a register, and a commissioner of 
the land office. Each of these officers is charged 
with specific duties, and has under him a nuni- 
ber of inferior officers. 


Ill. Of the War Department. 

6. At the head of this department is the Se- 
cretary of War, who isto perform such duties 
as shall be intrusted to him by the President, 
agreeably to the Constitution, relative to mili- 
tary commissions, the land forces, and warlike 
stores of the United States, or to such other 
matters respecting military affairs asthe Presi- 
dent shall assign to such department; or rela- 
tive to granting of lanes to persons entitled 
thereto for military services rendered to the 
United States; or relative to Indian affairs. 

7. The war department is divided into the 
following subdivisions, all under the general 
control and superintendence of the Secretary :— 

8. 1. War office. 2. Requisition bureau. 3. 
Pension bureau. 4. Indian bureau. 5. Boun- 
ty land office. 6. Office of the general staff. 
7. Adjutant-General’s office. 8. Engineer’s 
department. 9. Topographical bureau. 10. 
Ordnance department. 11. Quarter-Master’s 
department. 12. Purchasing department. 13. 
Pay department. 14. Subsistence department. 
15. Medical department. 

IV. Of the Navy Department, 

9. The Secretary of the Navy has a general 
superintendence of the naval establishment, 
and executes such orders as he shall receive 


from the President relative to the procurement 
of naval stores and materials, and the construc- 
tion, armament, equipment, and employment of 
vessels of war, as well as all other matters 
connected with the naval establishment of the 
United States. 

10. The Secretary is assisted by eight clerks 
and two messengers. 

There is also a Board of Navy Commission- 
ers appointed by the President, consisting of 
three officers of the navy. The board, under 
the superintendence of the Secretary, discharges 
all the ministerial duties of the department, and 
is assisted by six clerks, a draughtsman, mes- 
senger, and superintendent of building. In ad- 
dition to the above officers, there are attached 
to the department twelve navy agents, seven 
naval storekeepers, and eight naval constructors, 


V. Of the Post-office Department. 

1l. The general post-office, established at the 
seat of government, is placed under the direc- 
tion of a Postmaster-General. He establishes 
post-offices and appoints postmasters on routes 
established by law. He provides for the car- 
riage of the mail, and pays all expenses arising 
from the conveyance of the mail, the collection 
of the revenue of the department, and other ex- 
penditures. He prosecutes offences against the 
department, and renders a quarterly account of 
the receipts and expenditures to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

12. The expenditures of the post-office de- 
partment are paid from its receipts in postage. 
Its funds, unlike those of the other departments, 


the country, but its receipts and expenditures 
are kept within itself. In this manner, as its 
funds have extended, new mail routes have 
been established, the mail greatly expedited on 
the old ones, and their frequency increased. 

13. The Postmaster-General is assisted by 
two assistants, an examiner, register, solicitor, 
three book-keepers, and sixty-two clerks. 

The business of the office is divided into three 
divisions. 

The first Assistant Postmaster-General has 
the superintendence of the fist division, in 
which are included the book-keeper’s office, 
solicitor’s office, pay office, examiner’s office, 
and register’s office. : 

14. The second division is under the direc- 
tion of the second Assistant Postmaster-General. 
In this division are the office of appointments 
and instructions, the dead-letter office, and the 
office of mail depredations. 

15. The chief clerk is charged with the duties 
of the third division. In this division is the 
office of mail contracts. 

VI. Of the Mint Department. 

16. The officers of the mint are a Director, 
Chief Coiner, Assayer, Engraver, Melter and 
Refiner, and a Treasurer, and as many clerks 





and workmen as are necessary, 
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do not make a part of the general revenue of 


the Director is to superintend and manage the 
business, and all the officers and persons em- 
ployed in it. 

17. The Assayer assays or tests the quality 
of all metals which require it, and delivers 
them to the Chief Coiner. The Chief Coiner 
coins them in such quantities as the Director 
requires, The Engraver sinks and prepares 
the dies for the coin, with the proper devices 
and inscriptions. 

18. The Melter and Refiner takes charge of 
all copper and silver or gold bullion delivered 
out by the Treasurer after assaying, and reduces 
the same into bars and ingots for the rolling 
mills, and then delivers them to the Coiner or 
Treasurer, as the Director deems expedient. 

19. The Treasurer receives and gives re- 
ceipts for all metals which may be lawfully 
brought to the mint to be coined; and, for as- 
certaining their quality, he delivers from every 
parcel so received a number of grains to the 
Assayer, who assays such of them as require it, 


NEWS CHAPTER. 

1. The disturbances on the Canada line have 
nearly ceased; a few warlike preparations yet 
appear near the line in Michigan, but nothing is 
apprehended of a serious nature. Gen. Scott is 
still west enforcing neutrality, 

2. Congress has not passed a law since our 
last. The time, both in the Honse and in the 
Senate, has mostly been given to discussions on 
the Sub-Treasury Bill, and the validity of the 
election of the Mississippi members. These 
two members were not entitled to a seat, having 
not, as is said, been constitutionally elected. 

3. It is generally supposed that all the banks 
will resume specie payment by May next; and 
business in the larger cities is now rather more 
active and encouraging. 

4. The Legislature of New Jersey have piss- 
ed a Law which permits the Banks to make and 
circulate one, two and three dollar bills. Many 
of these small bills are already in circulation in 
this city. 

5. The Tennessee Legislature have just made 
a bank of five millions capital. There are se- 
veral branches to this bank, the head being at 
Nashville. This Legislature has adopted reso- 
lutions in favor of adding Texas to the United 
States. They have also passed resolutions dis- 
approving the Sub-Treasury Bill. 

6. Mississippi has elected Gen. McNutt Go- 
vernor—an administration man. 

7. But few have any idea of the number of 
acres of wild iands in the west. There are 
over one thousand millions of acres not bought 
up, but yet to be sold. This would give, if it 
should be divided among the men now in these 
United States, about five hundred acres to each 
man. 

8. The whole number of Indians in North 
America is supposed to be 332,498; and the 





The duty of | number of their warriors 66,469. 
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9. The Treasurer of New York states yearly 
the amount of property in the state—that is, he 
tells how much the Siate is worth in real estate 
and in personal property. He says, that pro- 
perty has lessened fifty-two millions during the 
year 1837. 

10. This is a great falling off in wealth. In 
New York city one thousand houses more were 
built in 1836 than in 1837. The whole pi oper- 
ty in the state of New York is valued at six 
hundred and twenty one millions. 

11. A ship called the Peacock, and owned by 
the United States, has saiied around the world. 
It touk two vears and a half to go round, and she 
went 53,285 miles during the time. A straight 
line around the world is only about 25,000 
miles; but the ship had to crook about around 
capes, &c. 

12. The whole number of Pensioners now in 
the United States is 41,768. 

13. A Convention is now sitting in the State 
of Pennsylvania, for the purpose of amending 
the Constitution of that State. This Convention 
has so fixed the Constitution as to confine the 
right uf voting to while citizens. 

14. This Convention has also so altered the 
Constitution that no corporation can be made by 
the Legislature to continue for a longer time 
than 20 years; and the Legis!aiure has the right 
and power !o alter or revoke any corporation 
whenever it may see fil. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

1. Diseases are chiefly produced by the 
errors of mankind, in one way or another ; 
and is it not reasonable to believe that a 
very full proportion of them are the result 
of the ignorance or unskilfulness of house- 
wives? He who is most ready to answer 
this question negatively, is probably least 
acquainted with facts. 

2. How many times have I seen apples 
which were baked or stewed in an iron ba- 
sin, turned brown or almost black by the 
process. They are stained by the kettle, 
we are told. And yet the kettle is clean. 
The truth is, the acid of the apple combines 
with a small portion of oxydized iron, and 
forms a substance not unlike copperas, 
which colors the apples. 

3. If the acid which is thus active is, in 
reality, the sulphuric acid—I suppose it is 
not—the substance which is formed is sul- 
phate of iron, or copperas—a compound 
which every body knows is rank poison. 
At any rate, there is every reason to fear 
that most kinds of food which are colored, 
as it is called, by the kettle or vessel in 
which they are prepared or kept, is poi- 
soned. 

4. But these are only specimens of the 
mischief to which the community are ex- 





posed by the ignorance of housewives upon 
this subject. I might mention hundreds of 
others. 

5. Females should study Chemistry ; they 
will not only give to us much health by it, 
but yearly save a large sum of money. 





FEMALE EDUCATION. 


1. The “ Girus Reapine Boox,” by Mrs. L. 
H. Sigourney. Published by the “ American 
Common School Union,” 128 Fulton st. N. Y. 

2. A work, the title of which we have given 
above, will be issued in a few days. It is a 
bright gem—original, and full of genius, purity 
and truth, and it must make a strong sensation 
on the public mind. 

3. The young “ Misses” of America have 
never been presented with a school book written 
expressly for them. Mrs. Sigourney is now 
bestowing a rich legacy to every young lady. 

4. The work, beautiful in its eloquent sim- 
plicity, treats of the following subj-cts: What 
is a good Edacation for American Females— 
The value of an Education—The Evils and 
Miseries from want of Knowledge—Several 
Chapters on Domestic Economy and House- 
wifery—On Dress, Manners, Accomplishments, 
Intellectual and Moral Culture, &c. &c. 

5. Then comes, after these most heart-win- 
ning and wsefw! chapters, fifly or sixty pages of 
original Poetry. This part is happily adapted, 
and we need scarcely say, most beantiful and 
elcqnent. The most desirable knowledge for 
young ladies is here sung in Mrs. Sigourney’s 
sweetest strains. Each chapter is atreasure in 
itself. 

6 The book cleses with the Biography of 
four of the most distinguished Females in His- 
tory. These are given for high and holy ex- 
amples. No young lady can read the book 
without being made better; more thoughiful, 
more affectionate, and more useful. 

7. The work will make an era in Female Ed- 
ucation. It will be read by the fire side and in 
the school room, and its thoughts and principles 
will become incorporated with the thoughts and 
feelings of the age, because zt zs a work for the 
Millions. 

8. We can say no more now, but the Work 
is worthy of aclose analytical review, which we 
will give in our next. We willstate, however, 
that Mrs. Sigourney has written this book at 
the request of several of our distinguished 
citizens, and that its contents are entirely new, 
and-written expressly for the occasion. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


1, A Treatise on Civil Polity and Political 
Economy: with an Appendix, containing a 
brief account of the powers, duties, and salaries, 
of National, State, County and ‘Town officers— 





For the use of Schools. By Marcius Willson. 


Published by the “‘ American Common Schoo} 
Union,” 128 Fulton st , N. Y. 

2. This is a work which the business and the 
spirit of the age demand, and it must havea 
great circulation. We hail this learned, sim- 
ple, and most admirably written “ Treatise” 
with strong anticipations of its popularity and 
usefulness. Every academy and common 
school should use it. 

3. Mr. Willson has done a good service to 
his country, and will be rewarded. The chap- 
ter in the present No. on “ National Officers” is 
extracted from this work. 


PERIODICALS. 

4. The New York Review: Published by 
Dearborn & Co., New York. Quarterly, $5 per 
annum. We have not space to express our 
high estimate of this “ Review.” The healthy 
moral tone, and ripe scholarship of the work 
must insure it a hearty welcome from every 
citizen. 

5. The “New York American,” conducted 
by Charles King, Esq, N. Y. We take the li- 
berty of mentioning this old and well-iried 
tiiend, for this reason! The “ American” has 
done more for the cause of education than any 
other work in the United States; and every 
teacher and every friend of Common Schools 
and Colleges should take this paper for its full, 
rich stores of news and Jearning—in addition to 
its other interests— on the subject of Public In- 
struction. It is the best Family Newspaper— 
always dignified end learned—we have ever 
seen, 


TO THE FRIENDS OF EDUCATION. 


An “American Common School Union,” 
tonducted by J. Orvitte Taytor, has been 
opened in New-York City, (128 Fulton street,) 
for the purpose of furnishing a Central Depo- 
sitory, where can be seen and purchased what- 
ever relates to the improvement of Schools, and 
the diffusion of useful knowledge. 

A complete Series of School Books, written 
by Judge Conkling, Mrs. Sigourney, Professor 
Mather, Professor McVickar, and others of 
equal emineuce, have been published at the 
above place, and are now offered for sale ina 
very cheap form. 

These Works have the unqualified recom- 
mendation of Siate Societies, and some of them 
of the Board of Regents of the State of New- 
York. 

Teachers, Merchants, and Parents, can find 
for sale at the “‘ Union,” in addition to the above 
“ Series,” all the School, Academical, and Col- 
legiate Books now in use. 

A central place like this has been much 
wanted. It is believed that the “ American 
Common School Union” will do much to elevate 
the cause of Education in this country, and it 
is hoped that the people will feel that interest in 
the improvement of their Schools which will 
sustain this Institution. 
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